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At the outset, general manufacturing was hampered, since the
abundant gold facilitated the purchase of goods from Great
Britain, but ultimately mining speeded the growth of both
population and domestic industry. Within the decade, 1851-
61, the population nearly trebled, and in the year 1861
between 40 and 50 per cent of the inhabitants in Victoria
lived on the gold-fields.11 In contrast to pastoralism, agri-
culture was fostered by the larger home market, while rail
transport was encouraged by the new and wider opportunities
for freight.
Far-reaching were the political and cultural repercussions
of gold. The diggers were more cosmopolitan, enterprising,
and aggressive in politics than previous immigrants. By
coincidence, the decade of the gold-rushes immediately suc-
ceeded the collapse of radical and revolutionary convulsions
in Europe, notably Chartism in Great Britain, liberal
nationalism in Ireland, and social democracy on the conti-
nent. Gold-seekers imbued with the political ideologies of
the Old World intermingled with others from California, who
introduced the American creed and temper of frontier de-
mocracy. In the mining camps of Ballarat and Bendigo men
of diverse occupations and status were thrown together,
levelled by common pursuit and mode of life, and inspired
by the code of a genuine if rude democracy. There emerged
the independent and redoubtable "digger," who remained a
cherished tradition in Australian popular thought, stood in
politics for a rugged liberty, and terminated the era of
squattocracy. Under his weighty pressure in the fifties the
colonies rapidly extended that framework of political insti-
tutions for which in the previous decade British Chartists
had vainly striven. Manhood suffrage was introduced to
South Australia in 1855, Victoria in 1857, and New South
Wales in 1858. Considerably more than a decade prior to
its introduction in Great Britain and Canada, the secret
ballot was established in Victoria and South Australia in
1856, New South Wales in 1858, and Queensland in 1859.12
**W. P. Morrell, The Gold Rushes, 251.
^Cambridge History of the British Empire, VII, part I, 259. The leadership
of South Australia in the reform movements of the early period is discussed by
G. V. Portus in The Centenary Histiory of South Australia, chap, XIX.